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846 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

The Outlines of Educational Psychology. An Introduction to the 
Science of Education. By William Henry Pyle, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Educational Psychology in the University of 
Missouri. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 191 1. 

Sociologists should keep abreast, so far as possible, of psychological 
literature, and in no field of psychology today is more helpful work being 
done from the sociological point of view than in educational psychology. 
The present text, which aims simply at being an outline of the subject, is 
good evidence of this. Two things especially would strike the attention 
of the sociological student in examining this book. The first thing is 
the emphasis which it lays upon education as a social process and upon 
sociology as a basis for the science of education. Education is defined as 
" the conscious effort of society to give the young such information and 
such training as will enable them to produce ever a more perfect social 
life." Hence the teacher is told that besides studying psychology he 
must be a student of the science of sociology "in order that he may 
understand society and its institutions, their origin, their evolution, 
and their function." The writer, therefore, freely concedes to sociology 
the task of determining the aim of education and what the curriculum, 
shall be to realize that aim. 

The second thing about the book which would strike the student of 
sociology is the large space that it gives, conceiving education as a 
process, to the consideration of the instincts. Six chapters of the book 
are given up to the discussion of the nature and r61e of instinct in the 
educational process. There is a clear discussion along the lines of modern 
psychology of the working in the individual, and in the relations of 
individuals, of the individualistic instincts, the social instincts, environ- 
mental instincts, and adaptative instincts. 

One cannot but raise the question whether, if all this use of instinct 
in interpreting educational processes, which are acknowledged to be but 
a phase of the general social process, is sound, it would not also pay 
sociologists to give a little more attention to the working of the various 
instincts in the social life than they are doing at the present time. 

Of course, habit and intelligence also receive their full share of 
attention in Dr. Pyle's book. To the writer of this review the book 
seems, indeed, admirably adapted to its purpose of setting forth those 
phases of psychology which the educator must know and make use of 
if he is successfully to perform his task. 

Charles A. Ellwood 
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